THE   INTENT   OF   THE   CRITIC

ments are necessary to get along with an argument, to
simplify for the purposes of comprehension; and neat-
ness, clarity, economy, precision are not the least of
the critical virtues. But the statements of the ideal
critic are working hypotheses made by an individual
sensitive to art. They are not impositions upon the
universe. In this sense, then, the critic is always con-
scious of himself as a person. Mr. Auden sets up this
standard clearly in his essay when he writes:

"What the critic ought to say is: 'Remember that
like you and everyone else I am a weak fallible creature
who will often make false judgments; and therefore you
must not take everything I say as gospel/ "

Recognizing his own limitations, the critic has the
further duty of presenting to himself and to his readers
his limited systems and principles as clearly as he can.
Mr. Auden, writing of the values which each critic
sets up for himself, continues:

"He has a duty in a democracy to tell the public
what they are. If I am to trust a reviewer's judgment
upon a book I have not read, I want to know among
other things his philosophical beliefs/'

If a critic makes clear his own position, and from
that position gives his view of a work of art in its posi-
tion, it becomes possible for his reader, from still a
third position, to reach some definite conclusions about